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The way in which characters in a Japanese narrative or in any Japanese conversational 
interaction continue to be referred to on second and subsequent mention is the subject 
for investigation in this paper. Differences in referencing techniques between nar- 
ratives and conversational interactions exist, but similarities predominate. Of primary 
significance is the fact that there is a strong tendency for a consistent pattern of 
introduction, development, and maintenance to be followed: Noun phrases on first 
mention arc marked by one particle, while second mention requires a different parti- 
cle. Third and subsequent mentions provide other options. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Japanese is an SOV language which optionally marks case relationships with 
pospositional particles. Of interest to linguists is the fact that two particles in 
particular (wa and ga) frequently mark the equivalent of English subjects (see, 
for example, Kuno, 1973; Mikami, 1960.) The basic distinction between these 
two particles is that wa marks what might be termed the **topic’’ of the sentence, 
and ga marks the “subject (Li & Thompson, 1976). Pedagogical texts describe 
this distinction as a matter of emphasis (Jorden, 1955; Martin, 1958). The 
following pair of sentences illustrates this distinction, with upper case letters in 
English translation indicating the focal point of the sentence. 


yamada san wa tabe ni ikimashita. 

Yamada Ms. TM cat to went TM 
Ms. Yamada WENT TO EAT. 

yamada san ga tabe ni ikimashita, 

Yamada Ms. SM cat to went SM 
MS. YAMADA went to cat. 


topic marker 


It 


subject marker 


*] wish to thank Wako Hinds for reading a preliminary version of this paper and making useful 
comments. This work was supported in part by a grant from the College of Liberal Arts, Penn State 
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This distinction has also been described in terms of new and old information, 
where ga marks new information and wa marks old information (Kuno, 1972). It 
has alternatively been described as a function of maintained reference to a single 
concept, where ga is used for first mention, and wa for subsequent mention 
(Hinds & Hinds, 1979). 


2. ESTABLISHING NOUN PHRASE PROGRESSIONS 


In this section, a picture of how topics are introduced into Japanese texts is 
presented. This analysis is based primarily on two types of text, an oral version 
of a standard folktale entitled “Momotaro (‘The Peach Boy)" and an extended 
discussion between two male friends concerning a mutual female acquaintance 
who had become pregnant.! 

The two types of text differ in a number of obvious ways. Momotaro is 
essentially a monologuc, although there is some interaction between the narrator 
and the single member of the audience, The other is clearly a dialoguc. The 
dialogue, by nature of its definition, contains references to the participants in the 
conversation as well as to the characters under discussion. There are numerous 
references to feclings and opinions, and this provides fertile ground for discover- 
ing constraints on topic continuance (Bentivoglio, 1983). 

Another clear difference involves the language used, and the way information 
is presented. Because Momotaro is a traditional folktale, it is a fairly well- 
rehearsed narrative. Structural points are well demarcated.? The dialogue, on the 
other hand, has numerous infelicities of style and structure. Related to this is the 
conservative nature of the folktale. There are no third person pronouns used at all 
(Hinds, 1975); in the dialogue, there are a considerable number used. 

Despite these differences, the same gencral principle operates to indicate topic 
maintenance. This principle has also been tested against numerous other conver- 
sational, narrative, and expository discourses in Japanese, and it has been shown 
to be effective in describing topic maintenance. 


2.1 Narratives 


In Hinds and Hinds (1979, p. 202), the following cham was nyade to uccount 
for the way participants in a narrative are referred to in the course of a folktale, 


We sec a three-step progression in the identification of participants in a 
narrative; (1) the participant is introduced; (2) the participant is referred to 
with a topicalized noun phrase. and then (3) the participant is referred to by 
cllipsis. 


‘In order to conserve space, only portions of these data are presensicd in the appendices. The two 
data bases are available in complete form and may be obtained by writing to the author 
2A similar point is made in Hinds (1976) and Ochs (1979) 
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TABLE I 
Noun Phrase Progression in Narratives 


First mention Second mention Subsequent mention 
nena ee 


NP ga (ni, o) NP wa ELLIPSIS 


‘This may be represented in graphic format as in Table 1. 

Data were presented from a number of folktales to show that, in the neutral 
case, agents are introduced into nari lives by having the noun phrase marked 
with ga, or with appropriate nontopicalizing particles. Lines | and 37 in Appen- 
dix A illustrate these phenomena. In line 1, “the old man’’ and ‘the old 
woman“ are introduced with ga, showing their role as agents. In line 37, “the 
monkey” is introduced into the narrative with the particle ni, the ‘‘pseudorecip- 
rocal use of the dative of confrontation” (Martin, 1975, p. 40). This format in 
structured narrative is rarely violated, although violations do exist. These will be 
discussed below. 

On second mention, the noun phrase (or portion of the noun phrase) is marked 
by a topicalizing particle, usually wa. This use of wa has the function of indicat- 
ing to the addressee that the noun phrase so marked will be spoken about. Lines 2 
and 38 in Appendix A demonstrate this. 

It is at this point that cllipsis most readily enters the picture with respect to 
indicating that the same referent is to be maintained as the topic of conversation. 
This is illustrated most cogently in the succession which appears in lines 45, 46, 
47, and 48 of Appendix A. Kiji ‘the pheasant’ is marked on first appearance with 
ga, then by wa, and for the next two clauses is referred to by ellipsis. 

The major concern of Hinds and Hinds (1979), as well as Clancy (1980), was 
to determine under what conditions such chains of ellipsis are forced to be 
broken. The basic condition concerns those instances in which an episode bound- 
ary is transcended, an episode defined as a connected stretch of speech having a 
uniform orientation. Grimes (1975. pp. | 02ff) discusses several types of orienta- 
tion, including participant, place, time, and theme. Clearly the most relevant 
orientation for the purposes of this discussion is participant orientation.* 

One of the most pressing reasons for breaking a chain of ellipsis in Japanese is 
the desire to talk about a different individual —the desire to establish a new topic 
of discourse (Hinds. 1978, 1983). In the Momotaro story, there are eight main 
characters introduced. These are listed in order of their initial appearance. 


1. obaasan ‘old lady’ 5. inu ‘the dog’ 

2. ojisan ‘old man’ 6. saru ‘the monkey’ 
3. momo the peach" 7. kiji ‘the pheasant’ 
4. momotroo ‘Peach Boy" 8. onitachi ‘the ogres" 


3A second reason for breaking a chain of ellipsis concerns what Longacre (1976) has termed 
“rhetorical underlining.’ This is discussed in detail in Hinds and Hinds (1979). 
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TABLE 2 
Noun Phrase Progression in Monotare 


LL —— 


Ist occurrence 2nd wecurrence 
L obaasan ga asan wit 

2, ojiisan ga ojiisan wa 

3. amomo gi ELLIPSIS 

4. (momoturoo) gu ELLIPSIS 

5. inu ga inu wa 

6. saru ni saru wit 

7. kiji ga kiji wi 


a 


Of these eight characters, six are introduced into the story by marking the 
initial noun phrase with the particle ga, one with the particle ni (the monkey), 
and one with the topicalizing particle wa (the ogres). | will return to the reason 
the ogres are introduced with the particle wa subsequently. For the present I wish 
to examine how the second mention of each of these characters is marked. Of the 
seven noun phrases which werc marked by a nontopicalizing particle on first 
occurrence, five are marked by wa on second occasion, and two occur as in- 
stances of ellipsis. This is shown in Table 2. 

There is obviously some pressure to follow the pattern presented in Table |, 
although this pattern represents a tendency rather than a rule. Significantly, in the 
two instances in which ellipsis is the means of indicating the second occurrence 
in the sequence, a full noun phrase marked by wa would be cqually acceptable. 
In the case of the five instances in which a noun phrase marked by wa occurs, 
ellipsis would be perfectly acceptable in all but the first two. The reason ellipsis 
is blocked in these two instances is that the old man and the old lady arc being 
contrasted with one another. If ellipsis were used in line 2, Appendix A, instead of 
ojiisan wa ‘the old man’, the interpretation would have to be that both the old 
man and the old lady went to cut wood. 

This observation leads to a summary statement on how topics are maintained 
in sequence. When a character is introduced into a story, there is a strong 
tendency to provide additional information about that character immediately. 
The use of a noun phrase marked by wa on second occurrence of a character 
assures the audience that this information about the character is coming. In those 
instances in which the speaker believes there is no cause for confusion, the 
speaker may circumvent the second step in the process described in Table | and 
go directly to the third. This implies that the speaker has considerable freedom in 
deciding how to mark second occurrences of characters in narratives, and this is 
true. In every case except for the oncs involving the old man and the old lady, 
second occurrence can be noted by either noun phrase plus wa or by ellipsis. The 
cases of the old man and the old lady arc somewhat different in that the noun 
phrase plus wa must be used to avoid intolerable ambiguity. 


Oo 
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This three-step process of introducing, highlighting, and ellipsis then is not, 
properly speaking, a syntactic process, but a pragmatic process. The reason this 
process is adhered to so strictly in folktales and narratives is because of the 
formulaic and structured nature of such texts.‘ If there are other means available 
to signal this sequence, these other means may be used. 

The last characters to be introduced into the folktale are the ogres. Initial 
mention of the ogres is made with a noun phrase marked by wa instead of the 
expected nontopicalizing particle (line 54 of Appendix A). The reason for this is 
that the ogres have been introduced by implication (Hinds, 1979). In line 53, 
Onigashima, the island the ogres inhabit, is introduced. One necessary accom- 
paniment of this island is the set of people living there—the ogres. In Hinds 
(1982) I have demonstrated that an item may be introduced into a conversation 
either overtly or by implication if the item is a necessary accompaniment of an 
introduced item. Thus, in this case, the first step in the “‘ogres’’ sequence has 
been omitted. 

As a summary of the findings in narrative discourse, l propose the following 
Principle of Topic Continuance, The efficacy of this principle for both narrative 
and conversational texts will be measured [for additional comments on orienta- 
tion shift and rhetorical underlining, see Hinds, 1978, 1982, 1983]. 


Principle of Topic Continuance 

Continuing reference to a participant is made by ellipsis once the participant 
is established as a topic. This chain of cllipsis is broken in cases of oricnta- 
tion shift or rhetorical underlining. 


2.2 Conversational Interaction 


In conversational interaction, the situation is complicated by the fact that the 
participants in the conversation are coded as well as the characters to whom they 


Clancy (1980, 153) reports this phenomenon in less structured texts as well, She states: 


It seems safe to conclude that the extra" nominal references which occur during 
Japanese introductions of new characters into narratives are not merely the result of 
planning problems arising from Japanese syntax, but rather represent a more general 
tendency to use more than a single noun phrase reference when introducing a new 
character, M js almo: f ellipsis, which preserves no information about a newly 
introduced referent, is too radical a form to use after presenting the listener with only a 
single noun phrase to establish a new character in his mind. Therefore, in contrast with 
an English narrator, the Japanese speaker wili often give his addressee more oppor- 
tunities to anchor the new referent in mind before continuing the story line using 
ellipsis. 

SOnigashima means, literally, ‘the island of the ogres’. The ga which separates oni ‘the ogres’ 
from shima ‘island’ is an older genitive particle which still occurs in certain fixed expressions and 
place names: we-ga-kuni Sour country’; ixutsuji-ga-oka, a place name in Tokyo meaning ‘hills of 
azal 
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refer. A major rule of thumb is that unless overtly marked, the agent or experi- 
encer of verbals which indicate internal states—knowing, thinking, or fecling— 
is the speaker in the case of declaratives and the addressee in the case of 
questions (see also Hinds, 1982). Because of the existence of widespread subject 
ellipsis, this rule is necessary to separate conversational participants from charac- 
ters talked about. 

An additional problem is that false starts, infelicities of style, and topics 
changed in midstream lead to a text with a chaotic appearance. Such texts can 
nevertheless be subjected to successful analysis. 

Central to the analysis of conversational interaction, as opposed to the analy- 
sis of rehearsed narrative, is the relization that the language one actually sees is 
the result of the spcaker’s current assessment of the addressee’s ability to follow 
a truncated reference. A friend who says, ‘‘They did it again,’’ is more apt to be 
understood than a stranger who telephones in the the middle of the night with the 
same message. The friend gauges the associations that an unreferenced pronoun 
is likely to trigger. The friend makes mistakes, but fewer than the stranger. 

The tendency for Japanese topics to progress from full noun phrases to ellipsis 
is representative of the general tendency for maintained reference to be made by 
increasingly truncated means. To the extent a conversational interactant be- 
lieves (correctly or incorrectly) that the partner can understand a truncated or 
obscured reference, the intcractant uses such forms freely. This means, of 
course, that an interactant could make reference to an individual on first mention 
with ellipsis. In fact, this is a commonplace in conversational interaction, es- 
pecially among intimates. lt occurs even among strangers in the casc of first and 
second person referencing, since by virtue of their physical presence in the 
nonlinguistic environment, speakers and addressees achieve saliency. 

Conversational interaction also demonstrates the essential redundancy of case 
marking particles. Hinds (1981) establishes five separate ways in which gram- 
matical roles may be indicated in Japanese, and case marking is but one.” 

Utterance. Al in Appendix B is an excellent example of the fact that case 
marking particles need not be present. Two characters are introduced into the 
conversation with this utterance, and neither is marked by a case marking parti- 
cle.2 The grammatical roles are differentiated by the ‘‘selectional’’ restrictions of 


bAs an indication of the pervasiveness of this tendency, consider the following. In the play-by- 
play description of a basketball game broadcast in Japan, the loan word basukettabooru was used on 
first mention to refer to the ball, basuketto on second mention, and basuke on third. 

7The other ways are (a) word order, (b) ‘’selectional restrictions,” (c) the *‘me-first’’ principle, 
and (d) “world knowledge."* These rarely occur independently of one another. 

8The verbal umareru ‘be born’ is passive (from umu ‘bear'), although it is probably in the state of 
being reanalyzed by speakers of Japanese into an active transitive verbal. Normal case marking is 
kodomo gaiwa okaasan ni umareta (‘the child was born of the mother’). This case marking, and this 
order of noun phrases, rarely occurs in actual conversation. The mother is usually mentioned before 
the child, and the mother wil! frequently be marked by the particle wa rather than by the expected ni 
(wa). Typically no particle follows the child. Most speakers of Japanese know how the ulterance 
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umareru ‘be born’, and by the fact that there is one mature female and one 
offspring involved in the action. 

Particle-less speech, however, plays havoc with the schema listed in Table 1.? 
Thus, a different approach to the explication of topic introduction and continua- 
tion must be used for interactions of this type. 

Topic continuity, as defined by Givén (1982), is said to be the unmarked case 
in that a maintained topie is casier lo process. Topic discontinuity, on the other 
hand, is more difficult to process because of the ‘surprise’ of the new topic. 
What must be kept in mind, however, is that the motivations an individual 
participant has for cither maintaining or not maintaining a specific topic may be 
inaccessible to the analyst. 

As an addendum to Givon’s definition, | propose that the goals of participants 
must be taken into account, and that two individuals may have conflicting or 
differing goals at any point in a conversation, From this perspective, what 
appears to be topic discontinuity to the analyst, or to the addressee, may in fact 
be topic continuity from the speaker's point of view. What complicates this even 
further is that each participant may be sensitive to the other’s viewpoint in 
varying degrees at any point. 

An illustration of this is contained in the first ten utterances in Appendix B. 
Speaker A has opted to bring up the topic of a mutual friend who became 
pregnant out of wedlock. Speaker B appears to be interested at this point in 
focusing on the reputed father of the child. Speaker A is clearly the conversa- 
tionally dominant member of this interaction, and from his perspective, utter- 
ances B2 through B4 constitute an interlude which does not interrupt the topic 
continuity he has attempted to establish, despite the fact that A3 responds to B2 
with another potential topic. 

In utterances A5 and A6, the ‘‘girl’’ is referred to by ellipsis, despite the 
intervening character ‘*Bill.""'? There are two mutually inclusive reasons for 
why the “girl” can be referred to with ellipsis here. 

First, Speaker A has simply refused to grant legitimacy to “*Bill’’ as a poten- 
tial conversational topic, He acts as if the topic has maintained without interrup- 
tion, and this may actually be Speaker A's perception of the event (Jefferson, 
1972). 

Second, knowledge of the world forces a single interpretation onto the agent 
of the expression saiban o yaru, ‘take (someone) to court’. In cases of ques- 
tioned parentage, it is the father's identity which must be determined rather than 


nn. 
should be said, and they brand any such contrived examples as okaasan galwa kodomo o umareia as 
ungrammatical. Yet, I predict that this will be the unmarked form of the future. 

"It should be recalled that one feature of planned speech as opposed to unplanned is that 
grammatical structures are more transparent in planned speech. 

1OUtterunce A6 is even more interesting in that it also contains the ellipsis of the main verbal 
seikyuu suru ‘lay claim to’. This phenomenon is discussed in Hinds (1982, chap. 3). 
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the mother’s, and this information makes utterance AS unambiguous even with 
ellipsis. !! 

In utterance B7, Speaker B appears to acknowledge Speaker A's claim to the 
establishment of the ‘girl’ as the conversational topic, and he simultancously 
attempts to shilt the topic to “BHY He does this by overtly placing “BiN? into 
the topic position of the passive verbal aftaerareru, “be sued’. Speaker B's 
reference to “BIH? by name rather than by ellipsis acknowledges the fact that 
the “girl had already been established as the conversational topic. 

In utterance A8, Speaker A concedes the topie selection to Speaker B by 
repeating the verbal B used in utterance B7. The consequences of this are that 
when Speaker A returns to his original perspective on this conversation in utter- 
ance AIO, he must refer to tgirl” with an overt noun phrase. 

Speaker A continues to refer to the girl” with ellipsis in utterances A12, 
A15, Al6, and A17, despite an intervening overt mention of “Bul? in ALL. 
This is because utterance All is a dependent clause, and as Givon (1982, p. 16) 
points out: 


In general, main clauses tend to carry sequential, continuous-action infor- 
mation, while subordinate clauses tend to carry background, digression, and 
in general [sic] non-sequential, non-continuous information, The topics. and 
in particular, subjects, of main clauses thus have a higher probability of 
being continuous (same referent) topics, while those of subordinate 
clauses have a higher probability of being discontinuous (different refer- 
ent") topics. 


An analysis of the means by which characters are introduced into this conver- 
sation and are referred to immediately after this introduction shows a system 
more complex than that established for narratives, but one bound by many of the 
same constraints. The six referenced individuals are presented in order of their 


appearance: 


korombasu no onna no ko (the girl from Columbus) 
Speaker A 

kodomo (the chikl) 

“Ba 

Speaker B 

6. Tom” 


ie) e 


Both speakers are referred to on initial mention with ellipsis. Speaker A is the 
agent/experiencer of wakatta ‘know’ in utterance B2, and Speaker B is the 
agent/experiencer of wakannai ‘don’t know’ in utterance B14. The first three 
characters are introduced by name or designation in the first three utterances, and 


Min the unlikely event that “Bill” would want to prove his fatherhood over the mother's 
protestulions. itis conceivable that the unexpressed ipeni of utterance AS would be ambiguous 


© 
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“Tom" is introduced by an extended descriptive noun phrase marked by the 
comitative particle so in utterance A112 (not reproduced here). 

Obviously the first step required in narratives, the introduction by non- 
topicalizing particles, has been achieved in the case of “Bill,” the child, and 
“Tom.” Initial reference to the ‘‘girl’’ has omitted this step. This is significant 
in that, except for interludes, this is a story about the girl and the speakers’ 
reactions to the girl. 


3. MAINTAINING TOPICS 


In this section I examine the way that referents are maintained over an extended 
period of time in topic position. Once again, two slightly different systems 
appear to operate in narratives and in conversations. 


3.1 Narratives 


In the case of narratives, it is a rather straightforward matter of determining 
how many instances of reference adhere to the basic rule that ellipsis is used after 
a topic has been established, unless a new topic intervenes. Table 3 lists each of 
the characters in Momotaro in the first column. In the second column are listed 
the numbers of references made to these individuals by both full noun phrases 
and cllipsis, exclusive of those references which occur within quotations. In the 
third column are the numbers of instances which do not conform to the rule stated 
above, and the fourth column provides the percent of conformity to the rule. 

What is even more striking than the high percentage of conformity to the 
general rule is the fact that nearly every exception can be explained by some 
other principle. Each will be discussed in turn. 


TABLE 3 


Noun Phrase Reference in Monotaro 
ee 


N ol N of % ot 
Characters Name Instances Exceptions Conformity 
seh a se a ee 
obaasan (old lady) "l a R2 
aqusan Cold mand R 0 100 
Tname (the pech) ri a 100 
Momotaro 2! 2 90 
inu (dog) 4 | K3 
saru (monkey) 9 0 100 
kiji (pheasant) 12 I 92 
omtachi (ogres) id ' 93 
Tot BB 7 y2 


Ee 


“The peach is a nontopic except for tines 5 and 6 
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Obaasan 


The first exception occurs in line 4 in which ebaasan is referred to by a noun 
phrase (obaasan ga) rather than the expected ellipsis. Additionally, ga is used 
rather than wa. Kuno (1973) has shown that wa does not appear in subordinate 
clauses. Since clauses which end in ro are subordinate (Hinds & Hinds, 1979), 
the use of ga rather than wa is explained. That is, the occurrence of a noun phrase 
in a dependent clause docs not necessarily establish it as a discourse topic 
(Givon, 1982). The second exception occurs in line 7 where obaasan wa is used 
instead of ellipsis. This noun phrase occurs because of a change in the spatial 
setting (Grimes, 1975; Hinds, 1978). 


Momotaroo 


The first exception occurs in line 17 in which ellipsis occurs instead of the 
expected noun phrase (NP) wa. This too involves a dependent clause, and 
Momotaro’s name is given in the following independent clause. The second 
exception occurs in line 44 (not reproduced here) where ellipsis occurs to refer to 
Momotaro and the monkey and the dog. Structural similarity also exists between 
lines 44 and 36 (not reproduced here) in which a complete noun phrase does 
occur overtly. This structural similarity involves the use of the same conditional 
morpheme to, and the same lexical item mata ‘again’, in addition to the same 
verbal. 


Inu 


This apparent exception occurs because of the repetition of the form inn in 
line 36 (not reproduced here) without an intervening noun phrase. Note. howev- 
er, that the topic has shifted from inu to inu to momotaroo (sec Hinds, 1978, fora 


similar example). 


Kiji 
In line 60 (not reproduced here) there is an occurrence of the noun phrase kiji 
ga which I cannot explain satisfactorily. In this case the utterance is perfectly 


acceptable without the noun phrase, but I hesitate to speculate on what prompted 
the narrator to use this noun phrase instead of the expected ellipsis. 


Onitachi 


Here the exception appears tn line 70 (not reproduced here). The ogres’ heads 
are referred to without an overt genitive construction, although there is a genitive 
construction in lines 69 and 71 (not reproduced here). 

In sum, there is very little that the principle of topic continuance through 
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ellipsis does not explain in structured narratives. This explanation, in fact, has 
wider application. 


3.2 Conversational Interaction 


In examining the distribution of noun phrases and ellipsis in the conversation 
presented in Appendix 13, 1 will examine the way the characters are referred to in 
both topic and nontopic positions, The principle of topic continuance will be 
tested using three basic assumptions. 


A. A full noun phrase is used to refer to a character (rather than ellipsis) when 
that character is being established or reestablished as the topic of conver- 
sation. 

B. Ellipsis is used to refer to a character (rather than a full noun phrase) when 
that character is maintained as a topic. 

C. A full noun phrase is used to refer to a character (rather than ellipsis) when 
that character is in nontopic position. 


Table 4 lists the characters mentioned in Appendix B in column 1. Column 2 
indicates the number of references to that character while that character is the 
topic of conversation, as well as the number of exceptions to the principle. This 
ratio is expressed in the form X/Y. Column 3 indicates the number of references 
to the character while the character is in nontopic position and the number of 
exceptions, expressed in the same manner. Column 4 provides the respective 
percentage of conformity in topic and nontopic position, as well as a grand total 
for percentage of conformity. Speaker reference is omitted from this chart. 

Before discussing the exceptions to the principle, 1 wish to point out that I 
have used a very conservative scoring schema. If there is any doubt whatsoever, 
I have considered the item to be an exception. A more liberal interpretation of the 
examples would cause the percentage of conformity to be even higher. A brief 
discussion of cach exception follows. 


TABLE 4 
Noun Phrase Conformity in Conversational Interaction 


a 


Topic Nontopic A 
Character Position Position Conformity 

45/7 ald 84-33-78 

11/0 15/5 100-67-81 
vehild” 3il 20/2 67-90-87 
“Tow v0 100-N/A- 100. 


Totals OXR AW R7 73 K2 
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“Girl” 

In nontopic position, the exceptions arc all a result of the noun phrase not 
being expressed with passive verbals, In topie position, there are twò instances of 
ellipsis used to reintroduce the character as topic, and five instinces of a noun 
phrase used to continue-the topic. 

The two instances of unexpected ellipsis occur in utterance BOG (not re- 
produced here) and A110. The first case involves the use of the expression 
kodomo dekita ‘got pregnant’. Immediately prior to this utterance, the topic has 
heen “hoth parents. 13 1t is possible that what has happened here is that the 
expression kodomo dekita is used in the sense of both parents expecting a baby, 
somewhat the sense of the English expression "We've finally gotten pregnant.” 
when said by the expectant father. t3 The fuzziness of the reference diminishes 
the force of this as a serious exception. 

The ellipsis in utterance A110 also has the possibility of being interpreted as 
“they.” What prevents this interpretation is utterance A111 in which biru mo 
‘Bill too’ appears. One plausibic interpretation for this is (hat Speaker A has 
realized the infelicity of ellipsis in utterance A110, and as a means of correction 
(Clancy, 1980), he inserts “Bill too” in utterance A III to clarify the prior 
sentencc. 

In utterance A67 (not reproduced here), a full noun phrase is used to refer to 
the girl. If this utterance is taken to be the initial utterance for the return of the 
girl to topic position, this use of a full noun phrase ceases to be an exception. 

In utterances A70, A81, and B93 (not reproduced here), full noun phrases 
appear, and these appear to be cases of rhetorica! underlining. | hesitate to use 
rhetorical underlining as an explanation for the appearance of a noun phrase, but 
it does fit the general meaning of these utterances in these contexts (see also 
Longacre, 1976; Hinds, 1978). 

The final instance of a noun phrase when ellipsis is expected, utterance A135, 
involves a shift in perspective. Utterance A134 juxtaposes kanojo with women in 
general, forming a transition between the gencralized conversation in utterances 
A130-A132 and the specifie discussion of the girl in utterances A134-A135. 
Kanojo in A135 may therefore be seen as the initiation ofan episode about the 
girl (Clancy, 1980; Hinds, 1982) 


“Bill” 
The five cases in which Bill is referred to by ellipsis when he is in nontopic 
position are contained in utterances B76, A114, A116, AII7, and A123 (not 


121f another verbal expression were used, such as nande kekkon shinai no? ‘Why don't (they) pet 
married?", the unexpressed agent would be more easily interpreted to be hey.“ 

This interpretation receives support from the fact that Japanese is a '“situation-focus™ language 
rather than an ‘‘agent-focus’’ language (Monanc and Rogers, 1977). Often the existence of a 
situation is more salient than the matter of who is involved in the situation. This comment has 
relevance to the interpretation of utterance AS as well, 
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reproduced here). In B76, the actual topic of conversation is “expenses,” rather 
than an individual (Hinds, 1976). ‘This point is returned to below. 

In utterances ALI4-AL17, the unexpressed Bill is the indirect object of the 
verb iu ‘say’. The last instance has Bill as the unexpressed object of the verb ax 
‘meet’. There is no confusion in these utterances about who else could have to 
pay for the child support, who else could have been spoken to, or who else could 
have been met, and this is clearly part of the reason that “Bill? can be freely 


omitted. 
“Child” 


One case in three in which the chil 
a noun phrase might be expected (utterance B108). 


involved is wmareta “was born’, there is no potential ambiguity as a result of 
ellipsis. In two cases in which the child is a nontopic, ellipsis occurs rather than a 
noun phrase. The first, A71 (not reproduced here), 1s actually a generalization 
about having babies rather than a statement about this particular baby. The 
second, A109, also involves the verbal dekita ‘made (became pregnant)’, and 
here too there is no potential confusion caused by cllipsis. 

In summary, a system somewhat looser than that described for topic continua- 
tion in narrative has been demonstrated for conversation. Without even re- 
calculating the percentage of conformity based on the explanations given directly 
above for many of the cases of nonconformity, there ts still an impressive 82% 
overall rate of conformity to the principle of topic continuity. '* 


d is the topic contains ellipsis where 
Since the verbal 


4. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, 1 have'examined the concept of topic maintenance in two types of 
Japanese conversational interaction. Both interactional situations follow the 
same basic principle which states that ellipsis is the neutral means of referring to 
a character once that character has been established as the topic of conversation. 
A detailed examination of the percent of conformity demonstrates that this prin- 
ciple is adhered to in a large number of cases. Additional rules of interpretation, 
independently motivated, serve to make this principle even more cogent. 
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APPENDIX A: MOMOTARO'S 


i. mukashi mukashi aru tokoro ni ojiisan to 
old old one place in old-man and 
obaasan ga sunde-imashita 
old-lady SM lived 


Once upon a time, there was an old man and an.old lady. 


15The following abbreviations are used in the interlinear translations in both Appendix A and B. 


SM = subject marker TM = topic marker 
OM = object marker COP = copula 

r quotative marker Qu = question marker 
LK = linking particle EM = emphatic particle 


nom = nominalizer nee = negative 


te + 


ta 


37. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


53. 


54. 
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osan wa yami e shibakari nt ikimashita. 
old-man TM mountain to wood-get to went 


Phe old man went to the mountain to gather wood. 
momo kara umarcta node 
peach from was-born since 


Since he was born from a peach, 

ojiisan to obaasan wa kono kodomo o momotaroo to-iu 
old-man and old-tady TM this child OM Momotaro called 
namae ni suru koto ni shimashita. 

name to do fet to did 


The old man and the old lady decided to call this child Momotaroo. 
kondo wa s- saru ni aimashita. 
next “FM monkey to met 


They next met a monkey. 
saru wa momotaroo to inu ga aruite-iku no o mite 
monkey TM Momotaro and dog SM go-walk one OM sec-and 


The monkey saw Momotaro and the dog walking along, and 
kondo wa kiji ga tonde-kimashita. 
next TM pheasant SM fly-came 


Next a pheasant came flying down to them. 

kiji wa sannin eeto hitori to nihiki ga aruitc-ru 
pheasant TM 3-men uh l-man and 2-animal SM walking 
no o mile 

one OM see-and 


The pheasant saw the three people, uh, the one person and the two 
animals walking along, and 

“nan daroo™ to amotte 

what COP QT think-and 


thought, ‘*What is this?” and 

“momotaron (ha ha) um minasan de doko ni iku a desu 
Momotaro um everyone by where to go nom COP 
ka?" to kikimashita. 

QU QT asked 


asked, “Momotaro (ha ha), uh, where are you all going?” 
suru-to dandan-dandan onigashima ga miete-kimashita. 
so gradually Onigashima SM _ be-visible-came 


And so, gradually, Onigashima came into sight. 
onigashima no onitachi wa minna osake o nonde 
Onigashima LK ogres TM all sake OM drink-and 


All of the ogres on Onigashima were drinking sake, and 
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Al. 


B2. 


A3. 


B4. 


A5. 


AG. 


B7. 


AB. 


B9. 


A10, 


All. 


Al2. 
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APPENDIX B: MALE INTERACTION 


a soo da, anoo korombasu no onna-no-ko, kodomo 
aso cop uh Columbus LK girl child 
umareta rashii zo. 

wus-born seems EM 


Oh yeah, uh, it seems like that girl from Columbus had her baby 
dare no kodomo ka wakatta no? 
who LK child QU understood nom 


Do you know whose child it is? . 
sore biru no kodomo rashii n da kedo ne, 
that Bill LK child seems nom cop but EM 


Well, it seems like it's Bill's. 

yuppari. 

as-expected 

I thought as much, 

sore-de da-kara saiban o yaru rashii. 

and so court OM do seems 

And so it seems like she’s going to take him to court. 
sore-de yooiku-hi o. 

and expense. OM 


And she'll ask him for child support. 
un de biru wa uttacrareru n ja-mai? 
so Bill TM suc (passive) nom neg (tag) 


Um, so, Bill will be sued, won't he? 

uttacrareru. 

sue (passive) 

Yes, he will. 

hora. 

sce 

Oh. 

da-kedo ne. da-kedo boku wa boku wa sono onna-no-ko 
but EM but l TM 1 TM that girl 
baka da to omo'te nec, 

fool cop QT think-and EM 


But, uh, but. 1, I think that girl's stupid, and 
biru ga ne boku no kodomo ja-nai to ittara 
Bill SM EM | LK child not QT suy-if 


if Bill, you know, says that the child is not his. 
shoomei dekinai de hoo? 
prove — not-able ce, 


she can’t prove anything, right? 


B13. 


Bid. 


AIS 


Alb 


A17. 


B108. 


A109 


Al1O0. 


Alll. 


A130. 


A131. 


B132. 
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soo yo 
so EM 


That’s right. 

da-kedo wakannai yo. 
but don‘t-know EM 
But. 1 don't know 

ne da-kara saiban yatte 
EM so court de-and 


Right, so, if she goes to court, and 
mutkechalte 
end up-lose-and 


she loses, and 
son-shichau n ja-nai ka-naa. 
lose nom neg (tag) wonder 


I think she'll lose out. 
moo umareta no, sore-de? 
already was-born nom so 


So, was the baby born already? 

un kono ne, shigatsu no owari made-ni wa umarcru yotei 
un this EM Apit LK end by TM be-born plan 
datta rashit. 

was seems 

Yes. it was supposed to have been born by the end of this April. 
shikashi ne, baka na koto suru ne. 

but EM fool LK fact do EM 


But, | still think she did something stupid 
boku ne, biru mo baka da to omou n da yo-nc. 
I EM Bill too fool cop QT think nom cop EM 


{think Bill is a fool too 
de da-kara biru wa anoo amerikajin tte dantai 


s0 s0 Bull TM uh American QT usually 
furii-sekkusu toka-nan-toka iu kedo sa. 
tree-sex or-something say but EM 


So, Bill, well, Americans usually say ‘free sex,” or something 
like that, but 

anoo sei no chishiki nai desho. 

uh sex LK knowledge not cop 


uh, they don't really have any knowledge of sex, do they. 
un onna-no-ko nanka taigai kusuri nonde-ru. 
un girl something many pill taking 


Yes, many girls are taking the pill. 


A134. 


A135. 


A130 
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soo ne 


ao EM 


That's right 
kanojo mo nonde-ti. 
she foo was-taking 


She was taking the pill too. 
kanojo wa beterun mitai na kunj datta kara 
she TM veteran scems LK feeling cop since 


She seemed to be an expert, so 
nonde-ru to omou n dau Kedo, 
taking QT think nom cop but 


I think she was taking them, but. 


